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UNLOOKED-FOR RELIEF. 


STORY OF THE CROOKED SIXPENCE. 


CHAPTER XIV.—FARMER JACKSON AND HIS MAN JOE. 


Taw not going to narrate any more of my experiences 
on the bench (continued Sixpence, by the hand of 
its amanuensis, on the following evening); and I 
was not sorry to take my leave of the justice-room 
dignitary, from whose possession I passed, later in 
the day, into that of the landlord of the “ Fox and 
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Geese.” That same night I was bartered away, 
with many a grin of derision, at the expense of my 
late owner and his associates, to a dissolute, long- 
limbed, wiry-sinewed countryman, in part exchange 
for a slaughtered hare, which the vendor and pur- 
chaser facetiously denominated a lion. 

I was then conveyed by my new owner to his 
home—a dreary, dilapidated hut on a common, well 
suited to his disreputable midnight avocations. It 


x x Price One PENNY. 
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was not long, you may be sure, that I remained his 
slave; and, without narrating any of my inter- 
mediate journeyings and adventures, I found myself, 
one dark and gloomy winter’s day, in the strong 
canvas purse of a stout farmer, as he stood in the 
market of a large town. 

It would have been a melancholy scene to you, 
my friend, that market-place. Gaunt, unshorn, 
jll-clad miserable men, shivering with cold and 
hunger, were standing in groups around. Despair 
and desperation were depicted on their countenances, 
and hatred stirred their souls. “The world was 
not their friend, nor the world’s law ;” so they said, 
or thought. 

Tt had been a long and hard winter. Labourers 
had been discharged from farms and workmen from 
factories; trade was stagnant, and bread was dear; 
for one bad harvest after another had raised the 
price of corn. It was said, and perhaps it was true, 
that while ships were rotting in harbours for want 
of freights, and seamen were folding their arms in 
sullen discontent, there were, in no far distant lands, 
hundreds of shiploads of precious grain, perishing 
for want of purchasers. 

Among the groups I have described walked my 
owner, with a sad heart, for he was compassionate 
and pitiful, yet with a puzzled brain, for he was 
dull of comprehension. He saw the evil, but he 
turned with unbelief from the remedy, of which 
men’s minds were full to overflowing. 

“ What dost here, Joe?” said he, accosting a 
man of middle age, in a tattered smock and hare- 
skin cap, so drawn over his face as partly to 
conceal the scowl that had settled on his brow. 

“ What odds to you, master?” asked the man, 
uncivilly, and half turning from my owner. 

“ Nay, I know not that I have any right to ask 
the question, Joe; but I thought you would have 
answered me too. You are come to the lecture 
that’s to be given to-night, eh ?” said my owner, 
good-humouredly. 

“Yes, Muster Jackson,” said the man fiercely, 
and looking his interrogator in the face; “that’s 
what I be here for, and a few hundreds more, I 
reckon; and now you know, master.” 

“TI wouldn’t go if I were in your place, Joe,” 
rejoined Farmer Jackson. 

“ Wouldn’t you, though ?” sneered Joe. 

“No, I wouldn’t; because, by all I can learn of 
that man’s speeches, he is going about setting 
working men against their masters, and making 
more ill-will where there’s too much already. I 
have read some of those speeches, Joe, and they are 
full of mischief.” 

“ Look ye here, Muster Jackson; you be a rich 
man, and I be a poor one,” said Joe. 

“That is a mistake, as far as I am concerned, 
Joe,” returned the farmer. ‘“ You think, because I 
can rent a farm, and just manage to pay my way, 
I must be rich. You are mistaken; you don’t take 
into account high rent, bad harvests, blights and 
mildews, wages——” 

The man laughed @ hollow, scornful laugh. 
“Wages! How much wages have I arned since 
you turned me off after harvest? Guess now, mas- 
ter,” said Joe bitterly. 
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“T don’t need to guess,” replied my owner, quietly 
and with a tincture of sadness in his voice; “ I know 
you have earned nothing, and I am sorry for it, 
But you should not say I turned you away, either; 
you turned yourself away.” 

“That’s a lie!” exclaimed Joe, still more fiercely 
than he had before spoken. , 

My owner felt angry too, for a moment, for he 
did not approve of being called a liar: he restrained 
himself, however, like a wise man. “I mean,” he 
said, “that it was your misconduct and neglec; 
that lost you your place. I cannot afford to have 
idlers about; and I told you so.” 

The man turned on his heels and walked away 
sullenly. ; 

“What's this all about, neighbour Jackson?” 
demanded a rosy-faced fellow farmer in top-boots, 
who came up as Joe departed. 

“Not much, Mr. Bell: the poor fellow is hungry, 
and so he’s out of temper: no wonder. I would 
have given him half-a-crown, if he hadn’t gone off 
in a huff.” 

“To have got drunk with.” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“Do you know the man, neighbour Jackson?” 

“Yes; he worked for me,” said my owner; “but 
he misbehaved himself and lost his work, and since 
then has had nothing but parish relief to live on, 
he and his family. Iam sorry for him, poor man.” 

“T wouldn’t be sorry,” said Mr. Bell; “a parcel 
of rascals, every one of them.” 

“Gently, gently,” said my owner; “ think what 
we should be if we were in their place.” 

“ Not being in their place, I cannot say,” replied 
the other with a loud laugh, as he strode away. 

* * % * 

The hard ground rang under the hoofs of my 
owner’s horse as he rode homeward that evening. 
He was not much given to serious thought, I am 
afraid; but, for once, he was thoughtful. He had 
seen much wretehedness that day, and had heard 
many hard words and threatening murmurs. He 
was not a rich man, as he had truly said; but he 
was warmly clad and comfortably fed; he had 
never known want; so he could only guess that, 
were he hunger-stricken and pinched with cold, 
and surrounded by children crying for bread, he 
too perchance might be sullen and discontented. 

“There’s that Joe,” said he to himself; “ well, 
to be sure, he did vile me, and I told him if he 
couldn’t do his work better, he might go; and he 
took me at my word and went. But, after all, he 
was honest, and I needn’t have been so sharp with 
him; and if I hadn’t wanted to get rid of a hand, 
I should not have spoken to him as I did. And 
now he has got along with a bad set, and is going 
wrong entirely ; and they say his poor wife at home 
and his children are suffering—of course they must 
be. I wonder what I should do if I were in Joe's 
place.” 

This was the third time since I had fallen into 
Farmer Jackson’s hands, that he had fancied to 
himself what he should do, or shouldn't, if he were 
in Joe’s place; and, not being used to this train 
of thought exactly, he was rather startled by it. 

It is a healthy, wholesome exercise of imagination, 
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as I have sometimes seen, my friend, when a 
mau goes out of himself and goes into a fellow 
mortal. 

My owner’s ride was not a long one. In less 
than an hour he had reached his farm; and there, 
jn his homestead, he could distinguish through the 
eloom, the goodly sight of three tall wheat-stacks. 
This recalled him to more pleasant meditations ; for 
he had that day sold sundry loads of wheat at a 
high price in the market, and to-morrow he would 
have to set about threshing a portion of one of his 
stacks. 

“Tf Joe was not such a crooked stick,” said he 
to himself, as he swung open his gate, and cantered 
through, “I’d give him the job.” 


CHAPTER XV.—“1F I HAD BEEN IN HIS PLACE.” 
FarmeR JACKSON had neither wife nor child; but 
he had a snug home, nevertheless, and a careful 
old housekeeper; and as he gathered himself up 
in his arm-chair before a bright blazing fire, and 
watched the preparations Nancy was making for 
his refreshment, his spirits began to rise. 

The smoking rashers sent forth a savoury per- 
fume; the eggs were done to a bubble; the bread 
—home-made, by Nancy—was sweet; yet sweeter 
was the honey, which glittered in its crystal bowl ; 
the butter was delicious; the cream was thick as 
custard, and blob-blobbed into the farmer’s big cup 
with acaptivating sound; but, somehow, my owner 
didnot much enjoy his supper. Something spoiled 
it; it might be the dark and dismal faces he had 
seen that day in town; or it might be Joe—“ that 
Joe.” 

The farmer pushed his plate from him, emptied 
his last cup with a gulp, then wheeled his chair to 
the fire, filled his pipe, lighted it, placed a candle 
neat to his elbow, drew a paper from his pocket, 
and read. 

“Unmph!” said he to himself; “more of these 
riots, more rick burnings, and more fellows going 
about crying down us farmers, as if we could help 
bad harvests, and hadn’t a right to get as much for 
what we have to sell as ’twill fetch in a fair market ! 

“Distress !’ continued he; “well, who says 
there isn’t distress in the country? And who is 
to help that, or hinder it? Free trade! Free 
fiddlesticks! Yes, yes; turn all our farms into 
grazing-grounds and sheep-walks; that’s what that 
will come to; and employ one man where ten are 
employed now; and what good will cheap bread 
do the labourer then P 

“Game laws !” my owner went on: “ yes, there’s 
some sense in that. Do away with game laws, 
with all my heart. Plaguy hard on a farmer, that 
he’s to see his crops eaten up with the vermin, 
and daren’t pop off a gun at a thief of a hare or a 


partridge. No game laws, no poachers. Right 
enough there. 
“* Oppression maketh a wise man mad.’ That's 


Scripture, and so it must be true; but then the 
question is, what is oppression, and what isn’t? 
There’s that Joe, now, would call it oppression 
when I turned him away——Ullo, that’s the very 
word he used, and I contradicted him, and then he 
told me I lied, Well, but I didn’t lie; and yet, if 
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I had been in his place, with a half-starved wife 
and—— 

“T say, Nancy; Nancy, I say; Nancy Robins,” 
he shouted ; for the old housekeeper was hard of 
hearing, (not deaf at all, she averred—only hard of 
hearing,) and she was in the kitchen beyond. 

“Did you call, master?” said Nancy, making 
her appearance. 

“What cold meat have you got in the pantry? 
Put it ina basket; and a loaf—one of your big- 
gest; and a bit of cheese—that bit of Dutch, you 
know, Nancy; and a bottle of milk.” 

It was a minute or two before Nancy could un- 
derstand her master’s orders ; and when she with- 
drew to execute them, she wondered what new 
tantrum had taken Farmer Jackson. 

“Joe won’t have got home yet—won’t be home 
for an hour or more,” said my owner, musingly ; 
“so Pll go along with it myself. The poor woman 
and young ones shall have a change from parish 
allowance for once ;” and he slipped on his rough 
great-coat. 

If I had been in his place, had stirred up Farmer 
Jackson, you see, my friend. 

It was a dark rough night, for the young moon 
had gone down and the wind had risen; but my 
owner knew the road he had to take, and he plodded 
on with the basket on his arm, some half mile of 
rough pathway over ploughed fields, arriving at 
length at Joe’s cottage. 

The scene was wretched and miserable. The 
cottage walls were green and damp with sickly 
moisture; here and there great patches of plaster 
had fallen, and exposed to view black and rotten 
laths, between which the wind whistled shrilly. 
The floor of the room was bare earth, beaten hard 
once, but worn now into holes, which at the slight- 
est notice, and on the lightest occasion, would 
manifestly become puddles again, as they had often 
been before. A table, a chair or two, an old cup- 
board in one corner, and a yet more ancient clock 
in another, with its weights down and its pendu- 
lum still, and its hands distorted, as though its 
owner had no further need to keep the score of 
time—these constituted the inventory of Joe’s fur- 
niture. 

There was a feeble fire on the hearth—a fire of 
rotten wood, picked from hedges, perhaps, and too 
spiritless to yield a flame; and over this crouched 
a haggard female, (Joe’s wife,) the very image and 
picture of hopeless desolation. She was shivering 
with cold, and faint and weak with semi-starvation ; 
around her was wrapped a threadbare cloak, be- 
neath the scanty folds of which was a pining, puny, 
wheezing infant, not many weeks old, clasped to its 
mother’s breast. A rushlight burned on the table. 

My owner had time to observe all this, for his 
entrance did not cause the woman to look round. 
“ Shut the door, Joe, as soon as you can,” said she, 
in a feeble voice; and then she resumed a rocking 
motion of her body, which for a moment only had 
been interrupted. 

“Poor soul!” said Farmer Jackson to himself, 
gently shutting the door, and putting down the 
basket; “I'll take Joe on again. Ill give him the 
threshing job, as crooked a stick as he is.” 

x x2 
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* You be come home sooner than I thought of, 
Joe,” said the woman again, without ceasing her 
monotonous movement. . 

“It isn’t Joe, mistress,” said my owner; and at 
the sound of his voice the woman uttered a faint 
scream. 

“Don’t be frightened, dame,” continued my 
owner, “I am not going to do you any harm.” 

* You can’t do much harm here, to me or mine, 
as I knows of,” said Joe’s wife, in a tone of strange 
indifference. It was despair overcoming fear. “But 
who be you?” she added, looking round for the 
first time, but evincing a very slight degree of 
curiosity. 

“Why, you know me, don’t you, dame?” said 
the farmer, good-humouredly. 

“ Know you! know you!” exclaimed the woman, 
passionately, rising and confroating her husband’s 
old master; “yes, Master Jackson, I know you 
now. And what brings you here, I should like to 
know? Come to see how nicely we can get along 
on half-a-crown a week, all six of us? how fat we 
areP how grand——” 

“Tut tut, mistress,” said my owner, interrupting 
the poor creature in the torrent of bitter words 
poured out from her labouring, panting bosom; 
“there’s no need to take on so, dame. Look here; 
I thought you might be baddish off, and so I have 
brought something to put a little life into you;” 
and he discharged his basket of its contents. 

The woman burst into tears, and sunk into her 
seat. 

“Yes, yes,” said Farmer Jackson, compassion- 
ately, “ badly off I know you must be; but cheer 
up, mistress; you'll pull through after a bit, you 
will.” 

The woman did not reply, only by hysterical 
sobs. 

“There’s your husband—there’s Joe”—continued 
my owner; “I have seen him to-day, and I must 
say he wasn’t over and above civil; but it doesn’t 
signify: I don’t know that I should have been 
civil either, if I had been in his place. I could see, 
by Joe’s looks, how things must be going on here 
at home; and so——come now, mistress, you'll 
pull through, I tell you.” 

Farmer Jackson’s words fell upon deaf, uncon- 
scious ears: the woman had fainted. In another 
moment she would have fallen, if her visitor had 
not caught her as her relaxed frame gave way. In 
another moment he had laid her gently on the 
earthen floor, and the poor weakling baby was in 
his arms. 

“Tf this isn’t a queer fix,” said my owner to 
himself, as he divided his attention between the 
poor creature stretched before him, and the scream- 
ing infant with which he was encumbered, “I never 
was in one; that’s all. But Pll go through with 

it now, however. I can’t help myself, that I can 
see. I say, dame, rouse up if you can, there’s a 
good woman ;” and, nothing more convenient pre- 
senting itself, he managed to uncork the bottle of 
milk, and with one hand applied it to the poor 
woman’s lips, while with the other he hugged the 
frightened babe. 
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clumsy bewildered nurse, soothingly. 


“Well, if 
this isn’t a fix,” murmured he to himself again; 
and despite the coldness of the atmosphere, big 


drops of perspiration stood on his brow. “Now, 
do pull through, my good woman, if you can,” he 
added, stooping down and giving poor Joe’s wife g 
friendly shake. 

It might be the friendly shake, or it might be 
the continued crying of her infant, or it might be 
that the hysterical paroxysm had worked itself out, 
and the faintness had subsided; at all events, con. 
sciousness gradually returned. First, the woman 
gathered herself up hastily, and stared wildly at 
Farmer Jackson; next she snatched the child from 
his arms, and cradled it in her own. 

“You have had a bad bout of it, mistress,” said 
my owner, encouragingly ; “but cheer up and eat 
a bit of something; you'll pull through; yes, yes, 
no fear.” 

“ Where’s Joe?” cried the wife. 

“Oh, Joe’s all right; he’ll be home presently,” 
replied the farmer, cheerily; “come, now, drink a 
little drop,” and he reached a cup from the mantel- 
shelf and poured milk into it from the half-emptied 
bottle—* and eat a bit: you haven’t had too much 
to-day, I'll warrant.” 

“Too much! too much!” echoed the woman, 
wildly ; “not a morsel has passed my lips this 
blessed day.” 

“The more reason you should eat now, dame;” 
and he pushed towards her the loaf, and the half of 
a cold boiled leg of mutton which he had taken out 
of his basket. 

“There’s one thing I want to know,” cried the 
woman, her eyes glaring wolfishly at the food 
meanwhile; “be you Muster Jackson, or——” 

“ Pretty much of a muchness with him, I think,” 
said my owner: “why, mistress, you ought to know 
me.” 

“ And all this is for me and my children?” the 
woman went on, in a voice half choked with sobs. 

“To be sure, mistress, for you and your children 
and Joe. And I may as well leave word with you, 
that if Joe comes up to-morrow I'll set him to 
work again.” 

“ And you be Farmer Jackson ?” reiterated the 
woman. 

“Your eyesight must be pretty bad to-night,’ 
rejoined the farmer, half amused and half vexed. 
“But come now, you are getting all right, and 
you'll pull through, I see; so I'll say good night. 
You won’t forget to tell your husband to come up 
to me to-morrow. And—wait a moment” —he 
pulled out his purse, and laid down two half 
crowns upon the table; “there, tell Joe to come 
up to me to-morrow, and I'll give him a job.” 

But before he had done speaking the woman had 
disappeared. Then there were sounds in the 
chamber above, and then weak, pining voices. — 

“T may as well go now,” said my owner, opening 
the door and walking out. 

He lingered outside, however, till he heard shrill 
elfish cries and strange unnatural child laughter ™ 
the room he had just left; and, stepping back to 
look through the unshuttered casement, he sav— 





“Hush, then, hush, my pretty one,” said the 


Sanvine relieved. 
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«J didn’t think I should éver have seen such a 
sight within half a mile of my farm,” said Farmer 
Jackson, as he strode away, wiping his moistened 
eyes. His adventures that night were, however, 
not yet ended. 





HIGHLAND SPORTS. 
PART Il. 
Truty a splendid bird is your cock grouse, to look 
at, to shoot, and to eat. We ate him morning, 
noon, and night, in various shapes, and never grew 
tired. He is peculiar, I believe, to the British Is- 
lands. He gets up with a whirr, and skims away 
with a prolonged and reiterated note, which has a 
curious tone of remonstrance in it. 

A still handsomer bird is the blackcock, of which 
we had a great many. Unlike most of the galli- 
naceous tribe, he is very strong on the wing; 
rising directly into the air, and going straight 
away for miles. The female of the black grouse is 
called grey-hen, and very much resembles the 
common red grouse. 

Sometimes we made an expedition after ptar- 
migan, a beautiful sort of white grouse, which lives 
only on the highest mountains, and is quite distinct 
from the Norwegian variety. There was a noble 
mountain, called Schiehallion, at the furthest corner 
of the estate, where these birds were to be found; 
and in quest of them we more than once climbed 
to the very highest peak, about the height of Snow- 
don, which for some time afforded a hiding-place 
to Robert Bruce during his disastrous conflict with 
our Edward 1. It is a huge pile of detached pieces 
of rock; among which sit the ptarmigan, uttering 
their odd croak. They are partly slate-coloured in 
summer; and however close they may be sitting to 
you, it is almost impossible to distinguish them till 
they rise; for these Perthshire mountains con- 
sist of stratified metamorphic rocks, of the mica- 
schist formation, and are bluish greyin colour. They 
are crystalline and siliceous, but come too early in 
the geologic scale to yield any fossils. 

It is no joke carrying a gun up a mountain like 
Schiehallion, for the ascent is by real climbing. 
But what a view from the top! It is a complete 
panorama ; for we are far above everything else in 
the district, except the still loftier Ben Lawers, 
which stands a few miles off on the edge of Loch 
Tay. Both of these we found capped with snow 
in July. Behind us lies the Black Mount, the 
conical peak of Benmore, near Killin, and Loch 
Rannoch, where Lord John Russell was astonish- 
Ing the grouse. Far away on the left stretches the 
chain of the Grampians; their outlines gradually 
fading away in the blue distance, where they mingle 
with the summits of the Cairngorm Mountains. 
Before us to the eastward lies Loch Tummel; and 
beyond it Glen Tilt, Killiecrankie, and Blair Atholl, 
where the other day we witnessed the annual 
Highland gathering of the Murrays, to compete for 
Prizes in all manner of sports, and to do honour to 
their bearded, kilted, athletic, otter-hunting and 
deer-stalking chieftain. On the right are our own 
moors and mountains, “in russet mantle clad,” 
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with glimpses of Strathtay beyond. All around 
us, in beautiful confusion and “ most admired dis- 
order,” are grey and rocky hills, partly clothed with 
turf and heather. Among and between them are 
moors, glens, and woods, streams, lakes, and tarns, 
glittering in the morning sunshine or lying in deep 
shade. It is indeed a glorious prospect, “ framed 
in the prodigality of nature,” and makes one’s 
heart beat quick. We reluctantly quit our exalted 
post of observation, and begin the descent, shoot- 
ing ptarmigan as we go. We fill our pockets with 
rare mountain plants, which will hereafter adorn 
our*herbarium ; for the neighbourhood is very rich, 
botanically. Now and then we get a shot ata fine 
falcon, or at some other bird strange to our southern 
eyes. Eagles are no longer found in this part. 

A day’s sport in the valley was sometimes an 
agreeable change. This more resembles English 
shooting; the broad fields near the river yielding 
abundance of brown hares, rabbits, partridges, 
plover, landrails, and oyster-catcher, (a very 
handsome bird, about the size of a duck, but not 
eatable) ; together with an occasional heron, wild 
duck, widgeon, teal, or snipe, and no end of wood: 
pigeons. 

It is very interesting to watch the sagacious 
dogs carefully quartering the ground, so as to let 
nothing escape them. Look! Grace is pointing, 
and stands as if carved in stone. You go up to 
her, and she draws steadily on, when suddenly up 
gets the covey with a startling clatter. You single 
out your birds, and fire right and left. “Down! 
charge, Grace.” She needs not the command, but 
drops at the sound of the gun; never attempting 
to move till you have reloaded and are ready to 
advance, when she immediately begins to “ seek 
dead.” Good old dog! all the hares in the valley 
might get up under her nose, and she would not 
stir a step after them—not she; she is too well 
trained for that. Young Don there is not so 
steady. In spite of shouts of “ war’ hare,” he is 
sometimes unable to resist the temptation, although 
he knows well enough that he will get a terrible 
whipping when he comes back. If he perseveres 
in his evil ways, he will be shot without mercy ; 
and even now he occasions a guttural tempest of 
jaw-breaking, ear-splitting Gaelic expletives in the 
stalwart but somewhat choleric head keeper, which 
threaten to end in choking that important func- 
tionary. But superior to these dogs, both in 
beauty and intelligence, is the Scotch “ collie,” or 
mountain shepherd dog. 

Sometimes our programme was varied by a day’s 
cover-shooting on the “braes,” or in the woods 
which (as has been said) clothed the slope of the 
hills forming our side of thestrath. After placing 
ourselves in line across one end of a wood, there 
were two courses open to us—either to push our 
way straight through the thick underwood (no 
easy task), or to send in a line of beaters about a 
mile in front, and make them drive the game to- 
wards us. This was much the pleasanter and more 
effectual plan of the two, and we therefore generally 
adopted it. Each gun posts himself so as to com- 
mand an open glade, concealing himself as much 
as possible, and waiting in silence for whatever the 
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fortune of war may send him. Everything is quiet 
around you, excepting here and there a squirrel or 
a bird. 

“The green leaves quiver with the cooling breeze, 

And make’a chequered shadow on the ground.” 
Presently the beaters begin to give tongue, and you 
hear the sound gradually approaching, like the 
voices in a (so-called) ventriloquial entertainment. 
The game soon take the alarm, and then it is very 
exciting work. First come the timid but mis- 
chievous roes, the smallest but most beautiful of 
our British deer. They are shot with cartridge. 
Sometimes a fox shows himself, and is executed 
without judge or jury, for we are not afraid of vul- 
picide in these parts. Then follow hares, rabbits, 
and pheasants, giving us and our loaders plenty to 
do. And perhaps we get a snap shot at a wood- 
cock, or a huge capercailzie. This is a superb crea- 
ture, as large as a turkey-cock, which he a good 
deal resembles. But he is not easy to bring down; 
for he is only met with in the thickest woods, flies 
very quickly, and carries so much plumage behind 
that you are very apt not to fire forward enough, 
“pat betwixt too early and too late.’ Besides 
which, he can go off with a very considerable dose 
of lead in him, and his feathers are strong enough 
to turn small shot. ‘The cock of the woods (Tetiao 
urogallus) had become extinct in this country; but 
Lord Breadalbane reintroduced the breed, by im- 
porting some from Norway and turning them loose 
in his forests. There they soon multiplied exceed- 
ingly; and when the Queen, during her first progress 
through the Highlands, was staying at Taymouth 
Castle, where everything is on a scale of princely 
magnificence, Prince Albert was permitted to shoot 
them for the first time. They have now spread 
into all “ the demesnes that there adjacent lie,” and 
we had a good many. But they are not good eat- 
ing. They live chiefly on the young shoots of the 
fir, and their flesh consequently is apt to taste of 
turpentine. 

The beaters having now worked their way up to 
our hiding-places, we collect the spoils, and then 
proceed to take up a similar position a couple of 
miles further on, when the same process is repeated. 

We had no red deer, but both our great neigh- 
bours had plenty, by which we profited. At a 
grand hunting party, got up by the Duke of Atholl 
while we were there, the keepers by a little ma- 
nagement contrived that a herd of no less than 
2000 should be assembled in the far-famed Glen 
Tilt. When you kill your first deer, the keeper 
with much ceremony puts a dab of its blood upon 
your cheek “for luck”—gaping Southrons fancy- 
ing that the shrewd Celts believe in such folly! 
Our way to Blair Castle lay through the celebrated 
pass of Killiecrankie. The road is cut through 
the hanging woods which mantle both sides of 
the long and winding defile, and along the bottom 
of the ravine brawls the river Garrow. It is alto- 
gether most lovely. 

Besides the Atholl district, we were within a 
long ride of Glenlyon, and some other parts of the 
finest scenery in Scotland, and we often explored 
the country on horseback. The manners and cus- 
toms of our Gaelic neighbours afforded us not a 





little amusement. We found them shrewd and jp. 
quisitive, but very cautious withal; seldom giving 
a direct answer to even the simplest question, 
Their superstitions were endless, and most curious, 
So was the love of whisky and of snuff, which ap. 
peared to possess them all, without distinction of 
age or sex. So was their consistent misuse of 
many English words. Their ch is terrible in its 
depth and roughness. It seems to scrape its way 
up from the very chest, and is enough to give a 
sore-throat to any but a German or a Highlander, 
Is this an effect or a cause of the acknowledged 
fact of Scottish unmusicality P The bagpipe is the 
only music (save the mark!) that they seem to care 
for, excepting those peculiar songs which (though 
some of them are very pretty) seem all to be cast 
in one mould. They all appear to finish with a 
note of interrogation, and to disdain ending, like 
well-conducted melodies, on the key note. The 
same curious upward inflection of voice may be 
noticed in their conversation. 

The bulk of the population round us answered 
to the name of Menzies (pronounced Minghies), 
with a sprinkling of Campbells and Murrays. 
Much to their own astonishment, we taught these 
folk to play at cricket, with the able assistance of 
a reading-party of Oxonians, who had established 
themselves at Aberfeldy for the long vacation. 
We assembled in the park two or three times a 
week for the noble game. The only way of getting 
our Celtic recruits to comprehend their position in 
the field was to place them by the points of the 
compass, which Highlanders invariably employ in 
giving directions, and in the most trifling matters. 
Thus, if “point” was standing north, you had to 
tell “coverpoint” to go to the N.W. or N.E., ac 
cording as you wanted him before or behind the 
wicket. And to a question whether that was 
“guard for the middle stump?” I have heard a 
grave reply of “Na, na; mair sooth!’ Their 
national game is curling, but that requires ice; 
and in the Lowlands the great game is golf. 

After three most enjoyable months spent in the 
manner I have attempted to describe, we wound up 
our campaign against the ferw nature by two grand 
battues, at which were assembled all the gentry 
within reach. We mustered about a dozen. Pre- 
ceded by pipers in full costume, and attended by 
nearly a hundred beaters, we marched with much 
ceremony to the top of the valley, near Taymouth 
and Fortingal. A line was there formed three- 
quarters of a mile long right across the strath, our 
right flank reaching to the river, and the left 
stretching up the side of the hills to where the 
moor began, while the centre extended across the 
flat stubble fields and green crops. ‘The sports: 
men were disposed at regular distances along this 
line, the intervals between us being filled up with 
beaters, so that nothing could escape. Hach was 
attended by a keeper, to carry his second gun and 
to load for him; for when once the line was 
motion, no pause was possible. In the rear were 
carts to carry the spoils. We were all instructed 
to move straight ahead, suffering nothing to stop 
us or turn us aside, that the line might not be 
broken. These marching orders were in some 
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places hard to carry out, and gave us a practical 
lesson in steeple-chasing. My post was on the 
high ground towards the left flank, so that I had 
an admirable view of the whole proceedings, except- 
ing when my path lay through some copse or dell. 
Next to me was posted a noble lord, who shot in 
first-rate style. Nothing could be prettier than 
the effect when at last we simultaneously moved 
forward. The various colours and costumes, the 
polished gun-barrels flashing in the sunshine, the 
puffs of white smoke, and the rolling fire along the 
line, all combined with the beauty of the scenery 
io make up a picture which has deeply engraven 
itself on my memory, and which presented some- 
what of the appearance of an army advancing in 
line of battle. We fired at everything that got up, 
and could not in the least tell what the next thing 
might be. On the right wing it is chiefly water- 
fowl; in the centre, partridges and pheasants; and 
on the left, grouse and black game, but none of 
these exclusively. Hares, of course, were every- 
where, and we all got a great variety; the result 
being an enormous heap of miscellaneous game, 
both beasts and birds, from roe-deer down to wood- 
pigeons. ‘Thus we swept the vale down to the 
casile, from the turrets of which the ladies of the 
party were watching the animated scene. Next day 
we began at Aberfeldy, and worked our way up- 
wards to the point where we had left off. Many 
laughable incidents of course occurred, and we had 
each some adventures to relate when we all met 
at dinner. 

It was now the end of October, and was becom- 
ing very cold. Snow was lying on all the moun- 
tains; there were sometimes in the morning six 
degrees of frost; the ponds were beginning to 
freeze, the curling-stones to be furbished up,-and 
the trees to look bare. The grouse had assembled 
in large packs, and, having by that time learnt by 
sad experience the meaning of powder and shot, 
they were as wild as hawks. We had, moreover, 
had our fill of sport. We therefore took leave of 
the “land of cakes,” and turned our faces south- 
wards, finding a most perceptible difference in the 
temperature as we increased our distance from the 
pole. Pleasant as had been our stay in the 

** Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood,’’ 
there is something very delightful in returning 
home after a lengthened absence; and some of us 
perhaps felt something akin to Dr. Johnson’s surly 
declaration, that “the finest view in Scotland is the 
road to England.” 





THE TASSIE GEMS. 


‘Be mine to bless the more mechanic skill, 

That stamps, renews, and multiplies at will; 

And cheaply circulates through distant climes, 

The fairest relics of the purest times.” 

RoGeErs. 

Berne too late for the train at London Bridge the 
other day, and having before me two hours ere an- 
other started, it became a matter of consideration 
how best to fill up the time. The day was fine; 
Thad never seen much of the Borough of South- 








wark ; I therefore walked on towards the church 
of St. George the Martyr, and soon arrived ata 
turning which led to St. George’s Chapel of Ease. 
In former times there had been a burial-ground 
attached to this place: was it still used for the inter- 
ment of the dead? Desirous of ascertaining, I 
turned my steps in that direction, and, upon in- 
quiry, found that it had been closed up. There 
was, however, no difficulty in obtaining admittance 
to the ground; and accordingly I was soon engaged 
in surveying this quiet spot, and meditating among 
the tombs. Memories of the past imparted a deep 
interest to the scene, although the place itself wore 
the aspect of neglect and desolation. Near the 
wall to the left, as I entered this receptacle of the 
dead, a head-stone attracted my notice. More than 
half of it was sunk in the earth; but there was a 
well-executed profile medallion portrait on it of 
“James ‘Tassie, Modeller,” and an inscription of 
some length informed the reader that the mortal 
remains of a gifted artist and an estimable man 
had been deposited in that obscure and unfrequented 
spot. 

James Tassie was the first who effectually 
awakened public attention in this country to gem 
engraving—a branch of the arts with which many 
even in our own day are but little acquainted. For 
the information of such, I may briefly state that the 
art of engraving on precious stones is one in which 
the ancients greatly excelled. In the British Mu- 
seum, and various private collections in this country, 
there are numerous antique agates, cornelians, and 
onyxes, both cameos and intaglios, which in beauty 
of workmanship surpass anything of the kind that 
has heen produced in modern times. Among the 
Greeks, Pyrgoteles, and under the first emperors 
of Rome, Dioscorides, were the most eminent gem 
engravers of whom we have any record. The for- 
mer was held in high esteem by Alexander the 
Great ; and the portrait of Augustus, executed by 
the latter, was considered so admirable that the 
succeeding emperors used it for their seal. The 
polite arts in general were buried under the ruins 
of the Roman empire. No better fate attended the 
art of stone-engraving. In the beginning of the 
fifteenth century it was, however, revived in Italy, 
as we are informed, by John of Florence, and after 
him by Dominic of Milan, who are both said to 
have produced creditable specimens of this beauti- 
ful art. At a subsequent period, such miniature 
sculptures became better known in Europe, espe- 
cially in Germany, from whence many found their 
way into other countries. But they were never 
considered equal in excellence to those of the an- 
cients. “If,” as a distinguished writer observes, 
“the statues of Greece had perished, the fame of 
her arts might have been sustained by the exquisite 
beauty of her gems.” Among English artists who 
excelled as gem engravers, the names of Marchant, 
Burch, and Charles and William Brown, held the 
first rank about thirty years ago. 

But to return to James Tassie. He wasa native 
of Scotland, born at Pollockshaws, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Glasgow, in the year 1735, and com- 
menced life as a country stone-mason. At an 
academy established in Glasgow by two eminent 
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printers, named Foulis, he acquired a knowledge of 
drawing. Some time after, repairing to Dublin, he 
became acquainted with Dr. Quin, a physician who 
resided in that city. The doctor was in the habit of 
spending some of his leisure time in attempting to 
imitate precious stones with coloured pastes, and to 
take off impressions of the antique engraved gems. 
James Tassie was found to be a valuable assistant 
to him in completing the discovery. In the year 
1766, Tassie proceeded to London, where he adopted 
as a profession the business of making these paste 
gems. The finest of the original gems were far too 
expensive to be procurable to any great extent by 
private purchasers; but the discovery thus brought 
to sueh a degree of perfection, enabled artists and 
men of taste to cultivate an acquaintance with a 
branch of art which had been hitherto much 
neglected. Tassie copied the sculpture and tint of 
the gem with so much skill, that many of his pro- 
ductions were sold on the continent for real gems. 
The patience and perseverance which he had mani- 
fested, at length met with their reward. So much 
was his name respected, that the use of the prin- 
cipal collections in Europe was conceded to him. 
Several years before his death, he published (in 
1791) a catalogue of his collection in two volumes 
quarto. 

James Tassie likewise greatly excelled as a 
modeller in wax, which he moulded and cast in 
enamel. Some of the most celebrated of the Scot- 
tish literati sat to him for their portraits. His like- 
nesses of Adam Smith, Hume, and Dugald Stewart, 
ete., were much and justly admired. By all who 
knew him, he was held in high esteem. His cha- 
racter was distinguished by modesty, benevolence, 
and simplicity. He died in 1799. 

And what became of the gem treasures which he 
had collected with so much industry and care? 
They were kept together, as we have ascertained, 
by his nephew and successor, Mr.W. Tassie, at 20, 
Leicester Square. Diligently following up the 
work of his uncle, he brought the art of imitative 
gems to a still higher degree of perfection, and 
made numerous and important additions to the col- 
lection of casts, together with a variety of beautiful 
impressions from the finest Greek and Roman 
coins. Public attention became very much attracted 
to these interesting works of art. There was an 
increasing demand for them. “The Tassies,”’ as 
the seals were termed, were in great request. Casts 
from both ancient and modern gems, in sulphur and 
plaster of Paris, were extensively purchased and ap- 
preciated. The collection at length amounted to 
not less than twenty thousand, including fac-similes 
of all the celebrated gems, and is, beyond all ques- 
tion, the most complete in Europe. Like his pre- 
decessor, Mr. W. Tassie modelled portraits in wax. 
One of his most successful likenesses is that of 
William Pitt, a medallion cast of which was worn 
by all the members of the Pitt Club, from its com- 
mencement. Since 1840, when Mr. Tassie removed 
from Leicester Square to Kensington, this valuable 
collection has not been accessible to the public. 

For some time previous to Mr. James Tassie’s 
retirement, the taste for this branch of art had 
much declined; nor have there been, of late years, 





any encouraging symptoms of its revival. This js 
much to be regretted. ‘The decline of taste for any 
branch of art, the tendency of which is to expand 
and elevate the mind, must be an evil, inasmuch as 
it is an obstacle to human progfess; for “ every 
work of art,” as Cousin beautifully observes, “ what. 
ever may be its form, small or great, figured, sung, 
or uttered, every work of art, truly beautiful or 
sublime, throws the soul into a gentle or severe 
reverie that elevates it above grosser tastes. The 
emotion that the beautiful produces has a civilizing 
influence ; it is the beneficent result that art pro- 
cures for humanity.” 





MISSIONARY ITINERATION IN INDIA. 


Tue reader may have observed in the annual pro- 
ceedings of the missionaries in India, that Visiting 
the smaller stations contiguous to the one at which 
the mission has its head-quarters is one of the 
principal duties of the missionary. These journeys 
are performed more or less frequently, according to 
the facilities afforded for locomotion, and the mis- 
sionary advantages that are likely to be the fruits 
of it. Such journeys have obtained in Bengal the 
designation of “itinerating;” and whether the 
object be to attend a “conference” of the brethren 
alike devoted to the same sacred cause, who love 
occasionally, and whenever it is practicable, to meet 
together for mutual counsel and edification, or 
whether the itinerating be of a single missionary, 
whose object is to preach in the highways and bye- 
ways to the heathen, the journeys are of constant 
occurrence. 

The style of locomotion is varied according to 
circumstances—the taste and fancies, the health and 
strength, or, principally, the pecuniary resources of 
the missionary; for travelling in Bengal is very 
expensive unless the native vehicles are employed, 
and few Europeans can put up with the torture of 
such springless combinations of wood, iron, and 
string. There are no stage coaches or omnibuses 
as in England, no railroads worth mentioning, and 
to invest in the chartering cf an “Inland Transit 
Company’s Carriage,” or such like conveyance, or 
even to travel by the orthodox style of progression 
known as palanquin travelling, would have the 
effect of clearing from the missionary’s little purse 
his annual income at the first “itineration:” so 
the wits of the missionary have to be judiciously 
exercised; and how economy, combined with a 
minimum of discomfort and jolting as are attain- 
able, not omitting a certain amount of speed and 
safety, are brought into play by the brethren of the 
district to which I am attached, and whose system 
of locomotion I now invariably follow, you may be 
glad to hear. 

In a burning climate such as India, many things 
that in England would be considered luxurious are 
here nothing more nor less than actual necessaries. 
Amongst other things, it is indispensable for 4 
missionary to have a vehicle drawn by a horse, not 
only to enable him to attend more effectually the 
different points of his always over-extended beat, 
but when the labours of the day are over to allow of 
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his enjoying the refreshment of a drive in the com- 
paratively cool evenings, when the sharer of his 
earthly joys, who has been immured all day within 
the stifling confines of a tiny bungalow, devoting 
herself to the education of the young and in other 
missionary labours, may likewise breathe a little 
fresh air, and so be braced up for renewed efforts. 
The vehicles of missionaries are decidedly of the 
practical rather than of the picturesque order; the 
primitive conveyance is generally a buggy or 
hooded gig; but, as the nursery in the mission- 
house rapidly augments, the buggy has soon to 
be discarded for something better adapted for 
numbers, and a four-wheeled shandredan, of a 
stunted barouche or abridged britska nature, is 
the equipage forthwith established. Not having 
arrived at that state of plethora as regards my 
own olive branches, I adhere to my pristine buggy. 
It is a wondrous vehicle; the wheels are limited in 
spokes, and, moreover, enjoy such an extent of 
What is technically termed “dishing,” that the 
nave in its obscure retirement threatens an imme- 
diate disruption; then the shafts, once so elastic, 
now bound round rigidly with thongs of catgut 








and leather over strips of bamboo; then the hood 
of ancient form, designed for the free admission of 
sun and rain, but which, by domestic ingenuity, 
has been somewhat modified by the application of 
an “ugly,” or canvas-painted screen, which the 
fingers of a fond wife, coupled with the manipula- 
tions of an aged native, a worker in leather, mutu- 
ally devised and elaborated; and no trifling under- 
taking is it to hoist that mass of rigidity, the 
original hood, for the leather is obdurate to all the 
allurements of mollifying; oil and other such 
seductively softening fluids are vainly applied; 
there it abides, uninfluenced by everything; but, as 
it does furl and unfurl, its practical advantages are 
still retained. Well, such is the vehicle in which 
my diurnal peregrinations are effected. But I 
must not forget the prime mover of all—the inde- 
fatigable quadruped that drags it along. The horse 
is not quite so venerable as the buggy; but, though 
still able for a modest circuit of our station, morn- 
ing and evening, he is by age and _ infirmities 
totally disqualified for any more extended sphere 
of action. And this is not peculiar to our quad- 
ruped: the equine species of the mission at large 
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in our district are similarly circumstanced, and 
therefore, in our “itinerations,” it is impossible to 
employ our horses; but even were they young and 
powerful, no horse in India could do the journeys, 
for the stations average forty or fifty miles apart— 
« distance which it is advisable to accomplish at 
one stretch. 

Those whose means would allow of it would in 
all probability travel by palanquin, as forty miles is 
the customary night’s run; but this would involve 
the requirements of eight bearers, and one for the 
light, or nine per stage; and as each stage is 
about ten miles, there would be four stages and 
four times nine men to pay. ‘This, at five annas 
a-head, would run up to above eleven rupees, or 
twenty-two shillings—rather a surprising haul 
from the poor missionary’s limited means. By using 
a doolie, or light cloth covered palanquin of a very 
inferior kind, two men per stage might be dis- 
pensed with; but the heat of the apparatus in the 
early morning sun, and its general discomfort, 
would not compensate for such a trifling gain. 
The bearers’ shoulders must evidently be discarded, 
and some different scheme adopted. 

Our plan, then, is to make use of our buggies, 
and have them drawn by the natives, who are only 
too glad to get the job; and thus is economy at 
once obtained. Four coolies are sufficient, unless 
the roads are intolerably bad, when supplementary 
aid can at any time be obtained and afforded. 
And coolies, moreover, are far cheaper than 
palanquin bearers; and by paying as you pro- 
ceed, so that none of your money sticks upon 
any intermediate palm, each man is glad to 
take his stage for two annas; thus the four men 
cost eight annas, or one shilling a stage, equiva- 
lent to four shillings for the four stages; and as 
two can travel in a buggy and but one in a palan- 
quin, the expense may be comparatively reckoned 
at twenty-two shillings versus two shillings, or 
one-eleventh of the cost—no trifling consideration 
in the financial budget of the Indian missionary. 

The illustration represents a case of itineration. 
The start is generally made at sunset, so as to avoid 
as much as possible the effects of the morning 
sun, which are most powerful. My companion is 
the faithful “ David,” one of the converts, who has 
resided for years at the mission, assisting in the 
schools and attending the missionaries on their 
journeyings, when he is, as usual, most useful. He 
cannot muster up courage to harangue the heathen, 
but in his own quiet way he does much good, and 
he is highly respected. Well, David and I take 
up our abode for the night in the ancient vehicle; 
two bipeds are linked to the shafts, which they 
carry on their shoulders—a proceeding which has, 
like everything else, its disadvantages; for by the 
elevation an obliquity is given to the vehicle, sug- 
gestive of rearward tendencies, especially as a great 
gaunt coolie, six feet high, invariably seizes hold of 
the shaft, and not unfrequently, from his habit of 
action, rears it on his head, where he is wont to 
varry his accustomed load ; while his yoke-fellow is 
invariably short and squat, so that much skill 
would be needed in adjusting the team, were it 
that the buggy was symmetrical in form; but as 





our shafts are easily adaptable to all phases, this 
inconvenience does not come so amiss to us. But 
we have found that at times the somnolent leaders 
have let go, and the wheelers, suddenly roused to 
extra exertion, pressing down in the rear, have 
caused the shafts to fly up and ourselves to be 
somewhat discomfited, though not ejected. 

Notwithstanding occasional mishaps, the conve- 
nience as well as economy of this mode of travel- 
ling is so great, that I strongly advise its adoption 
in those parts of India where it may not yet be 
known.* 





THE BLACK COUNTRY. 

CHAPTER IV,—SOCIETY IN THE BLACK COUNTRY. 
“Don’t talk to me of ‘stern necessity!’ Is there 
any necessity for keeping the fourth command- 
ment? Any necessity for remembering that your 
men have souls, as well as their masters? Any 
necessity ——”’ 

“ But, my dear sir, listen, I beg of you; you 
argue now from false premises: in the first 
placo——” 

“T beg your pardon, I am arguing from no pre- 
mises at all. I am simply and solely speaking of 
facts, and facts of which you and I are equally con- 
versant. Why should an iron-master, who forces 
his men to break the Sabbath, on the plea, forsooth, 
of ‘stern necessity,’ be more leniently dealt with 
than the greengrocer, who sells his cabbages on that 
day? Stern necessity, indeed !” 

These were not polite words, neither were they 
politely spoken; but they were the expressions of 
one not much given to mince matters in gencral, 
nor always to weigh well the consequences of what 
he said; one, in short, whose “ vast contemplative 
ends” made his “civil ends” very “ moderate” 
indeed. The energetic speaker was no other than 
our late railway companion, Ralph Trelawny, Esq,, 
and his vehement expostulations were addressed to 
an iron-master, one of Mr. Barry’s intimate friends, 
at whose hospitable mansion we met that day as 
invited guests. 

I wonder what mischievous uncomfortable indi- 
vidual was first guilty of “a dinner-party.” How 
had his race injured him, that he should so far have 
become its enemy? Why did hedoit? And why 
have people continued ever since to give dinner- 
parties, when nobody likes them? And why do 








* In a volume recently published—“ Rural Life in Bengal: 
Letters from an Artist in Bengal to his Sisters in England” 
(London: Thacker and Co.)—the following passage occt's :~ 
“The Equirotal Carriage is a very late introduction indeed, and 
derives its name from the four wheels being of equal dimensions. 
The design of this conveyance, it appears, originated in a sugges 
tion by our then Governor-General, Lord Ellenborough, for @ 
vehicle upon two wheels, which could be used to accelerate our 
mails about the country. Upon this idea Mr. Cameron, coach 
manufacturer of Calcutta, projected the present equirotal, the 
design of which was that it should be drawn, not by horse or 
horses, but men, or dak bearers; that it should be so light in its 
construction that on coming to any part of a journey where the 
road—or the absence of a road—did not admit of a carriage, the 
wheels should unship, and, with their axles, be no heavier than 
the customary load for a banghy bearer or porter, and thus 7 
carried on; whilst in their stead the usual poles should be inserte’ 
at either end, so that the bearers could carry the whole machine 88 
an ordinary dak palkee.”’ 
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people continue to go to dinner-parties, when they 
know they hate them? However, of course, a party 
of any sort, in the Black Country, must be a curi- 
osity, something quite unique; so that, when an 
invitation arrived, kindly including the two visitors 
at the Vicarage, who were quite “ unbeknownst” to 
the founder of the feast; and when Mr. Barry said, 
“Well, good people, what would you like to do?” 
we unselfishly agreed that though, of course, for 
ourselves we should prefer staying at home, yet, 
as the change would certainly prove beneficial to 
him and his wife, we would do violence to our in- 
clinations, and go. Mr. Barry growled out some- 
thing about “ beneficial changes, which laid people 
up for a week ;” but, as we knew it was for his 
good, we did not mind him. 

His wife, on her part, took excessive umbrage at 
the question as to how, under the circumstances, 
we ought to conduct ourselves. “ What!’ she cried, 
“do you take us for barbarians? Do you expect 
to see us eating our rice with chop-sticks, or scrap- 
ing up our pillau with primeval forks ?” 

We were a party of eighteen; so far, too, we 
formed an exception to the general run of dinner- 
parties, that most of those who were present, (the 
writer of course included,) appeared ai ease, intelli- 
gent, and to have more than enough to say for 
themselves. Indeed, but that the universality of 
the disease proved its remedy, the great stock of 
available information might have become a bore. 
Almost every one present appeared to have his or 
her particular hobby, which they rode, or rather 
galloped, on every possible opportunity. In this 
assertion, however, I must by no means include our 
host; » most worthy representative of the great 
Bull family, with nothing iron in his composition, 
though much in his possession, and whose only 
hobby apparent was the comfort and enjoyment of 
the guests assembled round his table. 

The re-appearance of Mr. Trelawny on the stage 
certainly took us by surprise; he recognised Carry 
with a smile and me with a nod, and, no sooner had 
we taken our places at the dinner-table, than he 
plunged head foremost into the “total abstinence ” 
question. That was Mr. Trelawny’s hobby; at 
least, it was so for the time; but he had a good 
stock by him, and, in relative importance, they 
varied according to circumstances. I thought the 
present subject might have been more judiciously 
chosen, seeing that all, excepting himself and the 
Barrys, were regaling themselves with apparent 
relish upon forbidden juices. However, that very 
fact must have excited his teetotal zeal; so that 
the more the wine vanished, the more he declaimed. 

It was my lot to be placed, at dinner, next to a 
lady whose affections seemed to be centred in her 
parochial schools, and who strenuously endeavoured 
to enlist mine on the same behalf. 

My vis @ vis, a particularly agreeable-looking iron- 
master, made his talk of church architecture and 
church music. Turning from the Scylla at my 
side, I encountered this opposite Charybdis, who, 
’$ our eyes met, came down upon me with a very 
harassing interrogatory relative to one of the old 
churches in Kent, with whose interior organic 
structure I was presumed to be thoroughly con- 





versant. My questioner had heen engaged in very 
animated controversy with his neighbour, as to some 
architectural niceties connected with this said church, 
and he now referred to me as authority respecting 
the “decorated,” or the “carly English,” style of 
some things they were pleased to denominate as 
“capitals.” Capitals! what could he mean? I 
thought over my store: capital letters—certainly 
not them; cities; offences; points—no cardinal 
points. My capital was exhausted, so I endea- 
voured to turn the subject by inquiring when he had 
last visited Kent; but it did me no good. 

Then we had a real live authoress, who had 
written a book which had been read! Yes; for 
our host’s wife told me she knew the person who 
had done so. The authoress did not say mych: so 
little, indeed, that you were tempted to fancy she 
had written it all away; but she still looked a 
good deal; and there was a touch of sensibility in 
her tone, as she replied, “Thank you, a wing.” 
Perhaps she was thinking of the flight of genius. 

Also, there was a geologist present. Now, I was 
sorry not to be nearer him, for if I have a leaning 
it is to the crusty side of nature. He was a very 
intelligent-looking man, with a noble forehead, which 
said a good deal for the strata inside. He did not 
talk a great deal; but he was lately married, and 
his pretty young wife seemed very desirous of 
showing off his information. Nothing daunted 
her; she had the old red sandstone brought in in 
no time, and hopped from thence to all sorts of 
“ groups” and “systems.” We had not the “Testi- 
mony of the Rocks” in those days, and none of us 
seemed much aw fut about the skeleton of our 
globe; but when the little lady appealed for con- 
firmation to her husband, his good-humoured smile 
and nod showed that he at least appreciated and 
loved her the better for her innocent desire to 
make him “shine in company.” 

There were several other persons, and several 
other hobbies; time would fail to enumerate them. 
But there was one in particular, whom everybody 
seemed to know, and everybody to like. This was 
a young man whom most present familiarly called 
“ Frank,’ but whom a few, the “authoress” in- 
cluded, addressed as “ Mr. Greystone.” He was 
also one of the iron crew; though it was soon 
apparent that, on many points of common interest, 
he widely differed in opinion from others of his 
fraternity. He took Carry in to dinner, and I 
heard them buzzing very sociably together during 
an occasional silence that fell upon the rest of the 
community. I believe I never mentioned my sister 
as being very pretty; atleast, so better judges con- 
sidered her; fair complexion, shining hair, “ mild 
eye of blue,” and all the rest of it. I think Mr. 
Greystone could have given a more vivid picture of 
her. It was this young man who introduced the 
subject of Sunday labour in the iron works, and 
drew forth the before-mentioned animadversions of 
Mr. Trelawny. This was after the ladies had retired; 
but even they did not escape a few caustic obser- 
vations from that universal censor. I forget now 
what gave rise to it, but he presently opened a 
battery with reference to the visitation of the 


| gentry amongst the poor. 
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“We shall do no good with our men,” said he, 
addressing Mr. Barry, “until our women are dif- 
ferent from what they are; and that will not be till 
some ladies are found to take them in hand a little. 
But,” turning to poor Carry, who looked very un- 
comfortable, “this is not a nice place, Miss Ingram, 
to visit about in, is it? You young ladies like 
something romantic and sentimental; something 
you can make a pretty picture of when you write 
to your friends; pretty thatched cottages, with 
roses anil honeysuckle climbing up the porch; 
neat, consumptive-looking young women, like the 
dairyman’s daughter; and little children looking 
like little angels, with their golden hair and rosy 
cheeks. It is not pleasant to go into dirty holes 
of houses, where you get your muslin dress all 
soiled, where you see such nasty-looking people, 
and where the children are so grimy that you dare 
not touch them. There is nothing at all poetical 
in all this; it is not agreeable, is it?” 

“No, Mr. Trelawny, extremely disagreeable,” 
said Mrs. Barry; “so much so that I think if you 
tried the experiment a little time, wanting perhaps 
a woman’s power of enduring unpleasant things, 
you would be disposed to give the business up 
altogether as a very bad bargain.” 

He half laughed as he turned to her, and said 
“You agree with me, I am sure, Mrs. Barry, that 
the great want in the mining districts is that of 
lady visitors ?” 

“Tt is, unquestionably,” she replied; “but how 
can it be remedied, unless indeed the gentlemen— 
who, having made their fortunes here, choose to 
leave us in the lurch—can also be prevailed upon to 
leave behind them their «wives and daughters P” 

We all laughed at this decidedly novel idea; but 
Mr. Steele, our host, darting a comical look at his 
wife, declared it was a capital suggestion, and 
that he had little doubt as to its being generally 
adopted. 

“There is no other part of England,” continued 
Mr. Trelawny—“ and I say this from my own ex- 
perience—in which the poor are so entirely cut off 
from intercourse with those above them; and the 
result is just what might be anticipated. Go and 
look at the rural poor: there you find the dame 
at the Hall, with all her visitors, and the well- 
educated daughters of the gentleman farmers, visit- 
ing and teaching; or look at our crowded cities : 
and you find districts parcelled out, each with a 
lady visitor or two, who is responsible for tract 
distribution, looking after the state of the homes, 
and whose example, influence, and kindly sympathy 
with the poor of her own sex, does them more good 
than all the rating a man could give them from one 
year’s end to the other. I tell you that here alone 
we have nothing of all this; and our efforts at im- 
provement are counteracted by the lack of it.” 

At this juncture, Mr. Trelawny’s elbow came into 
unfortunate contact with a glass of wine intended 
for the “authoress,” and the ordinary result fol- 
lowed. Mr. Steele declared that the manoeuvre 
was preconcerted; but, while indignantly refuting 
this as a calumny, Mr. Trelawny added that, “could 
his neighbour be prevailed upon to regard the 
accident as au omen which warned her to abstain 
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in future, he should esteem it the most fortunate 
breach of gallantry he had ever been guilty of.” 

“Mr. Trelawny ever guilty of a breach of 
gallantry!” said Mrs. Barry, in a mocking tone; 
“the thing itself is incredible.” 

He made a sort of grimace at her, and with an 
expressive shrug of the shoulders returned to his 
former subject. “ Now tell me, how can we expect 
these poor creatures to have any right notions 
about their duties, when there is no one to put 
them into their heads P” 

“There are schools,” suggested the educational 
lady. 

“Schools, ma’am! I am speaking of women 
who might have left school when I did, some 
twenty or thirty years ago—night schools, if you 
like; we want night schools for the married 
women, to give them some idea of mending their 
children’s clothes; for the greater part of them 
know about as much as I do concerning the 
mysteries of darning and patching; but here again 
we are at a stand-still for want of lady helpers.” 

“ We must not,” interposed Mr. Barry, “be too 
sweeping in our condemnation. It is true that the 
ranks are thinned from year to year; but do you 
not think that the few ladies who do reside in the 
neighbourhood of our pits, are as active in respect 
to their exertions amongst the poor as those in the 
rural districts P” 

“Tam very sure they are no such thing,” was 
Mr. Trelawny’s energetic response. “They are not 
bred up to it; it is not included in their ‘bond. 
Why, look you, it was only yesterday that I was 
told by a little goose, whom for the last year I have 
been urging to make herself useful, that she ‘weally 
had twied’—she never pronounced her 1’s—to visit 
the cottages, but that they made her quite ill; and 
that ‘weally’ she thought the ‘sense of smell a 
vewy doubtful blessing in this part of the world’ 
Bah! give me your thorough-going sisters of 
mercy—women who don’t stop to think about 
their sights or their smells, but who go boldly on, 
having respect to the recompence of the reward, 
and remembering there is such a word as eternity.” 

My architectural friend, who had, up to this time, 
been deep in conversation, now pricked up his ears: 
“I quite agree with you,” he said; “it has long 
been my most earnest desire that we could get up 
in our mining country some Protestant sisterhood, 
who might in some measure emulate the actions of 
the Roman Catholic devotees.” 

“Really,” said Mrs. Steele, as she rose to leave 
the table, “ if we are to have the ‘ Papishes’ brought 
to bear upon us in this manner, we must take the 
liberty of quitting the field; we shall be next en- 
treated to take the veil.” 

“Therefore you say, ‘vale,’ ” said I; but this was 
in a confidential whisper to Carry, as she passed 
my chair. , 

‘The “sisterhood” at large had been so unspat- 
ingly dealt with, that it was pleasant to find the 
gentlemen did not look upon themselves, or at 
least upon each other, as immaculate. Stormy were 


the words, and strong were the expressions, elicited 
by the introduction of the “Sunday labour” ques- 
The work more particularly alluded to was 


tion. 
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the employment of men on the Sabbath in “ feed- 
ing” or keeping alive the furnaces, on the plea that 
the waste of time and material occasioned by re- 
lighting them, on the following day, would be of 
most serious detriment to the owners. 

Mr. Trelawny’s view of the subject has already 
been given, and as supporters he had young 
Frank Greystone, Mr. Barry, and the “architec- 
tural” iron-master; while on the other side were 
our host and another of the iron clique, to whom 
allusion has not before been made. ‘These last had 
a good deal to say for themselves, and they said it 
well; but their opponents had tho best of the argu- 
ment. It was shown, as matter of fact, that in 
cases where, on Sunday, the furnace was allowed to 
“ stand,” care and skill alone were requisite to pre- 
vent the managers sustaining any loss whatever ; 
while, on the other hand, the effect produced on the 
workmen by the compulsory violation of their day 
of rest was that of engendering bitterness of feel- 
ing towards those who, resting themselves, de- 
manded the surrender of their right to do so, of 
rendering them hardened alike to a sense of danger 
and of duty, and of producing a total forgetfulness 
of Him who has said, “Hallow ye my Sabbaths, 
that they may be a sign between ye and me.” 

We seemed destined that evening to have the 
storm, without the succeeding calm. We had 
got into a contentious vein, and “Tommy” was 
the next debategble subject. Tommy, that much 
enduring, much abused, much reprobated indivi- 
dual! Tommy, who, in spite of all that is said 
against him, in “the House” or out of the House, 
still keeps his ground, and, like Tom Tickler, our 
friend of early days, picks up his gold and silver. 
Tommy, who, like many another confidential agent 
of the masters, is the object of bitterest hatred to 
themen. The “truck” system is, I believe, the 
term most generally used for expressing that which, 
in the mining districts, is familiarly called “the 
Tommy system”’—the corruption of Tommy, or 
provision, being employed to designate the method 
extensively used by iron-masters, of obliging men 
to accept payment in kind, rather than in coin. 
Mr. Steele was the only master present who “ tom- 
mied ;” so that on his devoted head fell all the sar- 
casm and reprobation hurled forth by the oppo- 
nents of the system. He bore all with the most 
perfect good humour, and defended himself with as 
much power as could be exerted in so weak a 
cause, 

“Come, now,” he said at last, turning round upon 
the architectural gentleman, who had been particu- 
landy hostile in his allusions to poor Tommy, “I am 
open to conviction, Mr. Hyam. Pray, since you 
abjured the truck, has any wonderful improvement 
taken place, cither in the condition of your work- 
people or their behaviour towards yourself—in short, 
in any respect P” 

“ My answer is most decidedly, ‘ Yes,’ ” was the 
reply; “but, were it otherwise, it could hardly 
affect the question of just or unjust.” 

“T understand very little of these matters,” here 
put in the geologist, who had borne slight part in 
any general conversation ; “ nevertheless, it appears 
to me that unless the master use some amount of 





extortion, he can reap small advantage from his 
Tommy.” 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Steele; “what utter folly! 
with all due deference. Why should not an iron- 
master reap equal advantage, without extortion, 
with the mercer or baker ?” 

“ We should feel a little disposed, notwithstand- 
ing, to grudge the mercer his advantage, if he took 
to selling yards of bread along with his yards of 
braid. ‘Cobbler, stick to your last,’ is not a bad 
admonition occasionally.” 

“Now,” said Mr. Steele, “everybody knows I 
am a strenuous supporter of truck; I am never 
ashamed to confess it.” 

“ Hear, hear!” from Mr. Hyam. 

“T have well considered my line of conduct, and 
I say, advisedly, that I believe the Tommy shops 
to be, in some instances, the means of saving many 
a poor family from ruin.” 

At this, several throats were cleared expres- 
sively, not to say ironically. 

“Now, among my own work-people,” he went 
on, “I know of at least four families in which the 
wives and the children have to thank Tommy that 
they are provided either with food or clothing; 
the men care for nothing but drink, and on drink 
would every penny of their wages be spent. Tommy 
steps in to the rescue, and forces them to provide 
for their families.” 

“ Excellent Tommy !” said Mr. Trelawny; “the 
blessings of those who are ready to perish will 
doubtless rest upon his head—somrtimes. But 
tell me how many families—I do not say among 
your own workmen, for I believe them to be 
exceptions—how many do you know who owe it 
to Tommy that they remain from one month’s 
end to another without receiving or even so much 
as knowing what is due to them; who are, perhaps, 
in debt to their employers for provision, far worse 
in kind and higher in price than they could procure 
in any of the neighbouring shops, where the wives, 
from rarely having anything in hand wherewith to 
provide for their households, lose all idea of do- 
mestic management or thrift, and are content to 
eat and drink what they can get, asking no ques- 
tions ?” 

« Every system has its abuse,” replied Mr, Steele: 
“it is a choice of evils.” 

“Not a choice of evils,” retorted Mr. Trelawny, 
“but the practice of a very great evil, that good 
may come to your own pockets. Am I to set upa 
system of fraud asa cure for other sins? I tell you, 
sir, that system has no right to prosper which 
carries with it the execrations of its victims. ‘That 
’ere Tommy,’ I overheard a man saying the other 
day, shaking his fist most vigorously at the same 
time, ‘hang him, I hate him!’ And they all hate 
it; not a man of them but feels that the master 
and his subalterns are growing rich on what they 
can squeeze out of him; and even if the feeling 
were false, it is a deadly one—deadly in its effects 
on the men, and in many cases deadly to the in- 
terests of the employers.” 

A summons to tea in the drawing-room inter- 
rupted the flow of Mr. Trelawny’s vehement elo- 
quence. 
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ITALY IN TRANSITION. 


Towarps the fair land of the South, Italy the bright 
and beautiful, the eyes of all Europe are turned 
with deep attention, and perhaps none with greater 
interest and solicitude than those of England. 
Her oppressed and down-trodden children have at 
length asserted their manhood, and their right 
to be “reckoned among the nations.” The idea of 
“ Ttalian unity ”—to be a nation—has possessed the 
mind of her people; and with wonderful quickness, 
order, and moderation, her various states are unit- 
ing themselves to the Piedmontese constitutional 
kingdom, and endeavouring to weld themselves 
into one great nation. Italy is, in fact, in a state 
of “ transition,” and a reliable and trustworthy ac- 
count cannot but be acceptable to us, who are watch- 
ing with such intense interest the shifting scenes of 
her eventful drama, now enacted before our eyes. 

A book with the title at the head of this paper 
has just been published*—the work of the Rev. 
William Arthur, the well-known author of the 
* Successful Merchant.” Making a tour in Italy 
for the benefit of his health, in the spring of the 
present year, he carried with him an observant 
eye, and, mingling with the masses, he learned 
“the opinions of people of all classes, uttered freely 
to a stranger, who, not being a person of conse- 
quence, was more likely to hear their real views.” 
It is this, as giving the opinions of the people, which 
gives the book its interest and value; and if, in the 
words of our author, “it lead any to a deeper 
sympathy in the sorrows of the Italian people, a 
stronger interest in their welfare, and above all, to 
prayer for the blessing of God upon the nation, now 
rising up in their long disjointed provinces, it will 
not have appeared in vain.” 

Passing through Savoy—where “the Savoyards 
seemed well content that they and their vines were 
to belong henceforth to the nation to which their 
language and their interests pointed them,” although, 
as an intelligent native said, “they counted upon the 
fall of the Napoleon dynasty, and the restoration of 
the national liberties”—he entered Italy by the 
Pass of Mount Cenis. Turin took him more by 
surprise than any capital he had ever visited; no- 
thing had led him to expect a city of such preten- 
sions. “It is regular, open, and beautiful. Turn 
whatever side you may, all openings terminate in 
a mountain; a grand, uniform, airy city, worthy 
to be the capital of a young kingdom.” It was 
gala day, flags flying from the windows, and 
all things betokening rejoicing. The voting in 
Central Italy was in progress, and far exceeded 
their utmost expectations. ‘The Italians were to 
be united at last—there was to be an Italian king- 
dom.” Entering a merchant’s counting-house, one 
of the partners exclaimed, “ What a moment you 
have come at! the voting is all favourable to annex- 
ation ; we did not expect such a maguificent result ; 
{taly never saw such a day.” They thought the 
emperor well paid by Savoy, and that they had 
acquitted their debts to him. 

They were daily expecting the Bull of Excommu- 
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* London: Hamilton, Adams & Co, 
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nication, and our author endeavoured to learn the 
opinions of the people respecting it. One gentle. 
man, an intelligent merchant, “ simply laughed at 
it, and said that it might scare a few women, in 
country places—that was all.” A banker treated it 
just in the same way: “ It has been tried too often; 
it has no terrors now; it only disgusts people to see 
an attempt to use spiritual arms for a political 
end.” As it had been said, the women perhaps 
would be frightened, a shop was entered, in which 
were only women and no men; mentioning the sub- 
ject, “they all went off like so many alarum clocks, 
trying which would ring loudest: ‘Let him! let 
him! does he think to frighten any one? No, notin 
the present day; if the Pope do it, he will hurt no- 
body but himself; if he shut up the churches, never 
mind; he and his priests will be forsaken; let him 
do it if he likes.” 

The Mortara Jew family were in Turin. Not being 
able to endure the scene of their family wrongs, 
they have retired to a place where person and con- 
science are protected. Madame Mortara was pale, 
sad, and worn with long sickness. Mr. Arthur 
had the happiness of telling her of the feeling with 
which such acts are regarded in England, “and 
how opposed they were to the spirit and example 
of the Christian religion.” This assurance seemed 
to be music in her ear, and the little book, “ The 
True Story of Edgar Mortara,” though in an un- 
known tongue, appeared to be a jewel to her. 

Passing into Lombardy, Milan was entered, the 
evening before the illuminations to celebrate the 
voting for annexation, and the anniversary of the 
five days of March, 1848, when the Milanese ex- 
pelled the Austrians ; the people shouted and sang, 
but with apparently the most perfect temper and 
order. On the day of the féte every balcony was 
covered with crimson, and from the windows was 
streaming the bright Italian tricolor, green, red, 
and white; it floated from every pinnacle of the 
Cathedral, even from the highest point of the spire; 
“ everywhere the crowd seemed pleased to talk with 
a foreigner, and the feeling towards the English 
seemed good ;” but after talking with one and an- 
other, it was astonishing “that no sincere defender 
of Rome could be met with, such as one might pick 
up in any crowd in Ireland.” The troops passed 
in procession a platform at the end of the square, 
before some high officials; as the banners came by, 
there was one which affected the crowd most deeply, 
“the banner of Venetia, draped with crape. ‘ Vene- 
zia, Venezia,’ was uttered in subdued tones ; and as 
a long banner, all black, with the lion, the emblem 
of Venetia, emblazoned upon it passed, the feelipg 
among the people was intense.” Our author was 
greatly impressed with the order and good temper 
of the crowd; anything like drunkenness or mis- 
conduct was not to be seen. 

Sailing on the Lake of Como, the honest boat- 
men “delighted to dwell upon the events of the 
past summer, and how the fame of Garibaldi 
passed from mountain to mountain and lake to lake, 
and how the Austrians were perplexed and tlc 
people excited, and how even boys left their homes 
in crowds to join the hero’s standard, their fathers 
and their mothers telling them that they would be 
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of no use, but afterwards finding that they had 
fought like soldiers.” 

At Piacenza, in the dining-room of the hotel, 
mingling with the company, it was something fear- 
ful to hear and see the hatred expressed towards 
Rome. They talked of fines and imprisonments 
without any reason given, of hundreds kept in dun- 
geons untried and uncondemned, murderers petted, 
and patriots put to death. Such were the charges 
uttered against the Papal government ; “the hatred 
was not vociferous, but it was dank and hot, boil- 
ing, and smelling of blood.” Wonderful that, with 
such feelings, no deed of blood and violence took 
place; and doubtless it is owing to the fact that 
the national movement is in the hands of men of 
the highest position, and by their influence, moder- 
ation and high principle have been preserved under 
the most exciting circumstances. 

At Bologna the elections were taking place, and 
here, among “these hot-blooded Romagnoles,” an 
Englishman would never have imagined what was 
transpiring. Everything was conducted with the 
most perfect decorum, not even a sign of the public 
tranquillity being disturbed; here, especially, it was 
the greatest marvel, “for the people, having been 
under the rule of the priests, spoke of them with 
an intensity of hatred one did not meet with cither 
in Piedmont or Lombardy.” 

At Florence all was excitement, on the public 
entrance of Prince Carignan to assume the govern- 
ment as the representative of Victor Emmanuel; 
the enthusiasm was almost incredible. “ Poor 
heads,” moralizes Mr. Arthur, “tossing, and wav- 
ing, and heaving, with such zeal, for a great move- 
ment. Oh for an effusion of God’s Spirit upon this 
multitude !” 

lt is gratifying to have the testimony of so com- 
petent a judge as to the kind of preaching among 
the Italians. “It united the two great points, 
salvation by grace and holy living. ‘There was no 
obscurity on either hand; the pure mercy of God 
as the only foundation, the obedient life as the only 
evidence, and the Lord Jesus Christ as the meri- 
torious medium of the one, and the perfect example 
of the other, were ever kept in view.” 

We must not, however, imagine that all 
Northern Italy is ripe for Protestantism; to think 
so would be rash; Northern Italy is nothing of 
the kind; the people are weary of the priests, 
alienated from the church, and if any great states- 
man or leading ecclesiastic were bold enough to 
indicate such a movement, it is hard to say to what 
extent it might be carried; public events may 
perhaps force the State to choose between spiritual 
independence and temporal degradation, and it is 
by this dilemma that Providence has again and 
again wrought out the rescue of nations. 

The appearance of the villages in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome inspired a feeling of hopelessness, 
that goes very deep into one’s soul. Rome 
itself did not tend to dissipate these impressions. 
The same exasperation existed here as elsewhere 
against the priests, who swarmed in the streets. 
A tradesman said, “ Everything is in a miserable 
condition; no work for the poor, no trade, no 
hope for any one but the priests,” A coach- 





man who drove our author out said, “This 
government of the priests is horrid; they have 
brought us to starvation, and they swarm like flies, 
and eat and drink. They get everything into 
their hands; they grasp all we have; here families 
have no chance against them; if a man has any 
property he must look out, and die unexpectedly, 
or he will have to leave half to the priests. 
Signore,” said he, “this is a place where they that 
are idle eat, and they that labour starve.” 

The ceremonies of the so-called “ holy week” are 
described with graphic power ; but our limits forbid 
quotations. Our English readers will hardly be 
prepared for the height of profanity reached, when 
they learn that the pope, on Easter Sunday, per- 
sonifies “The King of Glory” entering heaven 
with his angels. On this scene of man-worship 
Mr. Arthur remarks, “that, except the words of 
the benediction, there has not been one syllable for 
eye to read, or car to hear, conveying sense to a 
human mind, and even they were in a dead language. 
It is a Christian temple, yet it is full of images ; 
men are bowing down to them, saying prayers 
before them, and kissing them. It is a Christian 
temple, and yet no word, either of the Law of God, 
or of the Gospel of Christ, can be read among its 
innumerable inscriptions, in the language of the 
people—a Christian temple, and yet never does 
human voice within it read, so as to reach the 
understanding, one word that Christ said or un 
apostle wrote. It is a Christian temple, and yet in 
it one shows himself, for the kneeling worship of 
his fellow men, receiving honours that earthly 
kings do not claim.” “It is such an outrage at 
once upon all the feelings of humanity, and all the 
theory, not to say the practice of the religion of the 
Bible, that religion and manliness go down to- 
gether, and the whole nature falls into the position 
of a servile instrument of whatsoever may come 
from the lips of a vice-God; and this is done under 
the profession of being Vicar of Christ, and repre- 
senting the Lord of Glory.” “The assumption to 
represent and even personate the Godhead is too 
unblushing, the superstition too low, and the claim 
to entire command of men’s principles and souls, 
of their moral selves and being, is too dreadful to 
permit of irritation. The feeling is awe, deep awe, 
and horror; you feel face to face with a destroying 
power; these courts and chambers around you 
whisper of stories that would make you shudder, 
even in Benares or Constantinople. ‘The tracts 
which surround the city mourn under the sorrows 
of desolation and oppression together, and seem 
written over with the woes denounced by the old 
prophets against apostate lands.” 

Corroborating the statements of the work, various 
official documents are given, found in the Papal 
archives. They fully bear out the intolerable 
character of the government under which tiie 
States of the Church have so long groaned; we 
cease to wonder at the intense and bitter hatred 
existing among all classes to priestly rule, and 
trust that they will never again be permitted to 
experience its tender mercies. 

While we write, events are hurrying on. Gari- 
baldi’s progress has hitherto been unchecked. ‘Tho 
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King of Naples has fled from his capital; and the 
liberator, attended only by his staff, has entered it 
amid the acclamations of the people. In the Papal 
States an insurrection has broken out; the power 
of France alone maintains the pope upon his throne, 
exemplifying the remark of the Grecian sage, that 
“good kings are guarded by their subjects, while 
tyrants are guarded by foreigners.” May these 
events be so overruled that “all things may be 
established upon the best and surest foundations, 
and that peace and happiness, truth and justice, 
religion and pioty, may be established” over Italy, 
“ unto all generations.” 


HOW TO USE THE BAROMETER. 


Tue following is an extract from Admiral Fitzroy’s in- 
structions on the use of the barometer. 

The barometer should be set regularly by a duly 
authorized person, about sunrise, noon, and sunset. 

The words on old scales of barometers should not be so 
much regarded for weather indications as the rising or 
falling of the mercury ; for if it stand at changeable, and 
then rise towards fair, it presages a change of wind or 
weather, though not so great as if the mercury had risen 
higher ; and, on the contrary, if the mercury stand above 
fair and then fall, it presages a change, though not to so 
great a degree as if it had stood lower: besides which, 
the direction and force of wind are not therein noticed. 

It is not from the point at which the mercury may stand 
that we are alone to form a judgment of the state of the 
weather, but from its rising or falling; and from the 
movements of immediately preceding days as well as 
hours—keeping in mind effects of change of direction, 
and dryness, or moisture, as well as alteration of force or 
strength of wind. 

It should always be remembered that the state of the 
air foretells coning weather, rather than shows the weather 
that is present—(an invaluable fact too often overlooked) 
—that the longer the time between the, signs and the 
change foretold by them, the longer such altered weather 
will last ; and, on the contrary, the less the time between 
the warning and the change, the shorter will be the con- 
tinuance of such foretold weather. 

If the barometer has been about its ordinary height, 
say near thirty inches at the sea-level, and is steady or 
rising, while the thermometer falls, and dampness be- 
comes less—north-westerly, northerly, or north-easterly 
wind, or less wind, less rain or snow, may be expected. 

On the contrary, if a fall takes place with a rising ther- 
mometer and increased dampness, wind and rain may be 
expected from the south-eastward, southward, or south- 
westward. 

A fall with low thermometer foretells snow. 

When the barometer is rather below its ordinary height, 
say down to near twenty-nine inches and a half (at sea- 
level), a rise foretells less wind, or a change in its direc- 
tion towards the northward, or less wet ; but when it 
has been very low, about twenty-nine inches, the first 
rising usually precedes or indicates strong wind—at times 
heavy squalls—from the north-westward, northward, or 
north-eastward ; after which violence a gradually-rising 
glass foretells improving weather, if the thermometer 
falls; but if the warmth continue, probably the wind 
will back (shift against the sun’s course), and more 
southerly or south-westerly wind will follow, especially 
if the barometev’s rise is sudden. 

The most dangerous shifts of wind, or the heaviest 
northerly gales, happen soon after the barometer first 
rises from a very low point; or if the wind veers gra- 
dually, at some time afterwards. 

Indications of approaching changes of weather, and 
the direction and force of winds, are shown less by the 
height of the barometer than by its falling or rising. 
Nevertheless, a height of more than thirty (30-0) inches 





(at the level of the sea) is indicative of fine weather and 
moderate winds, except from east or north, occasionally, 

A rapid rise of the barometer indicates unsettled 
weather ; a slow movement, the contrary ; as, likewise, 
a steady barometer, which, when continued, and with 
dryness, foretells very fine weather. 

A rapid and considerable fall is a sign of stormy 
weather, and rain or snow. Alternate rising and sink- 
ing indicates unsettled and threatening weather. 

The greatest depressions of the barometer are with 
gales from §S.E., 8., or S.W.; the greatest elevations, 
with wind from N.W., N., or N.E., or with calm. 

A sudden fall of the barometer, with a westerly wind, 
is sometimes followed by a violent storm from N.W., or 
N., or N.E. 

If wind sets in from the E. or S.E., and the gale veers 
by the south, the barometer will continue falling until 
the wind is near a marked change, when a lull may 
occur; after which the gale will soon be renewed, per- 
haps suddenly and violently, and the veering of the wind 
towards the N.W., N., or N.E., will be indicated by a 
rising of the barometer, with a fall of the thermometer. 
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